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ANTONIO AND LAURA, 


SKETCHES IN TUSCANY. 


rumor has reached the neighboring village, which lies a mile 
above us, where you see the smoke, that they are on their 
march for us now. But we have heard too many rumors, to 
be terrified by such a vague one as this. Ay, and worse 

In the autumn of 18—, I was rambling leisurely, with a|/than all that too, we have known bloodshed in this little vil- 
staff in one hand and a sketch-book in the other, among the||lage of ours, — when the Franciscans were driven from their 
green vales and sunny hills of Tuscany. For the benefit of old home on the hill. We are going to be married, sir, (I 
my health, I was spending the finest season of the year in|/need not blush to say so,) while there is time, and oppor- 
the finest province of Southera Europe; and the unencum-||tunity, and a single priest left to bless us, and friends tu be 


OR, 





Original. 





that the enemy are likely to give us more trouble soon. Aj) Antonio, and loved him like a brother ; 


bered manner in which I chose to travel, gave me every 

oppertunity of learning the manners and condition ofthe 

Italian peasantry. At the close of a long day in the mipnth 

of October, I was wandering, in pursuance of these ends, by 

the borders of a narrow streamlet, whose capacious windings 

1 had followed for many hours. The waters were so bright 

and beautifully clear, and its course through shaded glen 

and dell seemed so tastefully selected, that it had at first 

charmed me from the public way, and had now become a 

sort of travelling coinpanion, directing me to the choicest 

scenery of the country, beside relieving my weariness by its 

beauty, anid my solitude by its noise. Every thing around 

me, near and distant, inanimate and living, proclaimed that 

J was gazing on an Italian landscape, and beholding it at 

that silent, sober hour, which clothes it in all the luxury of 
its charms. Notan object in the surrounding prospect, from | 
the least leaf that quivered in the whispering breeze, to the 

tall hills by whose summit the view was bounded, but shone | 
in the glow of a brilliant sunset. Groups of birds were flut- 
tering and swinging among the tree-tops, to carol their cur- 

few sofigs in the last kisses of the setting sun. The wren 
that like a court attended his decline, were rich with the) 
wreath of colors poured from his golden urn, There was} 
the music too of the insect world, basking in the air and buzz- 
ing in the blossoms; and even the crystal streamlet at my 
feet seemed to sing more blithely to its green sedges, and 
to dance more merrily than ever over the enamelled stones 
that sparkled in its channel. It was a scene for a poet or a) 
painter, —one that Cowper would have chosen to enibalm in 
song, or Claude to have immortalized with his pencil. De- 
lighted with its beauties, and lulled by the harmony of winds. 
and waves, and living things, that rose like a jubilee around 
me, I seated myself, almost unconsciously, on a low rock, 
grey with the gathered moss of years, and shaded by a youth-| 
ful myrtle that had sprung up gracefully at its side. There 
I had resolved to wait till the last bee had ceased to hum, 
and the last bird was weary of her strain; but a cfamor of 
human voices, becoming every moment louder and more dis- 
tinct, disturbed my reverie, and ruffled the still current of | 
my thoughts. It was a group of Tuscan peasautry, com- 
posed of both sexes, and of almost every age ; all were clothed 
in what appeared like holiday finery —the men in their finest 
cassocks and flaunting hats, and the females, generally, in 
bodices of satin, covered with scarfs and ribbons; the long 
flowing hair of the latter was profusely decorated with orna- 
ments of pearl and coral, and some of them wore silver 
crosses suspended from their necks. They were conversing 
earnestly together, and Jaughing with much gayety. From 
these circumstances, together with their whole appearance, 
I conjectured that some interesting festival was either just 
past or else about to be celebrated. Familiarly accustomed 
to their language, and relying on their well known easy and 
communicative manners, I resolved to participate freely in 
their rural pleasures, by mingling sociably with the throng. 
They gave me a cordial welcome, without wonderitig at my 
intrusion, and renewed a cheerful and animated conversation. 
It was soon evident that my conjectures had been correct, 
for a young shepherd, who was clad even more gaily than 
the others, and seemed to be both the leader and the favorite 
of the throng, informed me of their destination, at the same 
time that he repeated his former welcome. “ There are but 





few of us,’’ said he, “ and those not over cheery, for we hear 


merry at the festival. Another day may even call me to the 
field. Welcome him, dear Juliet, (he addressed a rosy girl, 
dressed in white, who had been blushing at his side while 
jhe spoke,) weicome him, love, he is no Frenchman, for he 
carries no sword by his side, and no murder in his counte- 
nance.” ‘You see the convent, sir,” said Juliet, taking her 
lover's arm. “Jt stands on the hill’s summit, at the left, 
with the old elms growing before it, and the vines climbing 
over its windows. It is wel] near deserted now, as a single 
glance may tell you, but there is one worthy father still stays 
there, and to him, sir, we are going. You are come in good 
time, for our company is but small, and some of our hearts 
too sad for mirth and music.”’ I repeated my gratitude for 
their kindness, and we walked on together. Thére was a 
strange variety, as I have said already, in the composition 
of this festive group, but there was one among them, whose 
graceful manners and melancholy expression soon attracted 
all my attention. She was a girl of slight and delicate form, 
with a pale cheek and pensive eye. Jt was manifest, at first 
sight, that sorrow had been preying like a canker-worm on 
the bloom of her youthful beauty, but she was still fair 
enough to excite admiration in the most careless that beheld 
iher. She was dressed like the rosy bride, with the exception | 
lof a robe of blue silk, which waved loosely from her shoul- 
ders ; a pear] necklace about her neck was half hidden by a 





In all this there was nothing more than 


. 


snow-white straw. 
chaste and elegant simplicity. 

I had scarcely had that time to observe her appearance 
which is already taken up in description, when a round-faced, 
smiling little urchin, who had been running before us with 
some half-score children of his own age, turned suddenly 
back to the sad and silent girl, looked up full in her face, and 
cried out without a moment’s warning, “Is Antonio come, 
then, dear sister? — Is this the Antonio you always talked to 
me about, when I sat upon your knee?” I looked towards 
her fur an answer to the question, but she only took the boy’s 
hand in her own, tenderly, as if to quiet him, without ex- 
citing farther observation, and walked on in silence. * But, 
Laura, the gentleman has blue eyes and long light hair like 
his, — must it not be he?” She whispered something in his 
ear, then raised her hand to her head and sobbed ; a subject 
had been touched, which it gave her no pleasure to speak of 
before so many witnesses, though it was plainly no stranger 
jto her thoughts. I now saw, for the first time, that she wore 
in her bosom a single pale and faded flower; it brought tears 
to my eyes. How touching a memorial was that frail blos- 
som, which some cold wind or gnawing worm had long since 
withered, of those better and brighter days that she herself 
had seen !— how fit an emblem of her own drooping health 
and blasted hopes! As I admired, with increasing interest, 
the loveliness of her form and features, I could not but feel 
a wish to learn the origin of that cureless sorrow which had 
dimmed her lustrous eye, and planted the death-like lily in 
her cheek. It would have been a sort of sacrilege for a 
stranger to have intruded, even with sympathy, on the sa- 
cred meditations which she was then indulging, and I saw 
no one disposed to acquaint me with her story, till a grey- 
headed peasant, who walked with a staff, and wore a mourn-| 
ing badge in his hat, observed and gratified my curiosity. | 
“ You need not wonder at her grief, sir,” exelaimed he, ina 
Jow and faltering tone. ‘She was intimate with my son 














they were even be- 
trothed, and a few weeks would have seen them living hap 
pily together in the new cottage which Antonio had already 
built, in yonder olive-grove beyond the brook, when a band 
jof Florentine soldiers, quartered one night at the village-inn 
jabove, urged him to bear arms in the Duke’s service, and 
he, poor lad, was too brave and gallant to refuse. Even 
my Own entreaties were unavailing, and his sister Juliet 
hung upon his neck and wept in vain. As for Laura, she 
iseems, since that moment, to have lost all desire to live, all 
disposition to be happy. He promised to be with us at the 
vintage, but the vintage is long since passed, and the vine 
leaf will soon wither with the frosts of autumn; but no An- 
tonio has come, and no news has reached us from the army, 
except of one bloody battle, which they fought a month or 
two after he left us. His mother is broken down with sor- 
row, and poor Laura! —alas! alas! — she will soon be, — (he 
crossed himself and muttered a prayer, before his feelings 
would suffer him to proceed ;) she will svon be like him she 
mourns for—mouldering in the grave.” The old man was 
interrupted here by the inquisitive and restless boy, who re- 
newed his thoughtless prattle with unabated earnestness. 
“ Was it Antonio?” he inquired, in a loud voice, “ was it An- 
tonio, who used to hold me on his knee, when you were tired 
of holding me, and play with my hair, and carry me to the 
village on holidays?” ‘Yes, brother, it was he.” “ And 
gave you a ring, Laura, and a kiss, too, when he listed with 
the soldiers?”? ‘ Hush, hush,” said his sister, “go trifle 
with your noisy playmates.” “But he promised to be here 
when the grape was ripe, and it’s a twelvemonth now, since 
you have had any one Lut me to gather your nosegays, and 
walk with you in the vineyard, and sit with you in the sam- 
mer evenings by the brook; will he never come, dear Laura, 
from the army?” She turned a look of kindness on the 
boy, who had innocently stirred up a long train of tender 








rich flow of raven tresses, and these again by a bonnet of|jrecollections, covered her face and burst into tears. 


Juliet ran towards her and took her kindly by the arm; 
“Oh, Laura, we have wept month after month together for my 
poor brother, but let us not weep to-day. Oh! do not be so 
sorrowful at my marriage.’”” The mourner was soothed by 
the affectionate sympathy of her friend ; at least she seemed 
to be, for she wiped the tears from her eyes, and gradually 
recovered her composure, while he who had innocently 
caused her emotion, surprised that she would not now con- 
verse on a subject, which, in solitude she had perhaps made 
more familiar to his ear than any other, again ran forward to 
rejoin the happier throng that he had left laughing and sport- 
ing before us. It was not long, however, before we saw 
them all returning. They had gone on in their reckless 
merriment, chasing the gilded butterfly, of culling wild-flow- 
ers for Juliet from the fragrant turf, while the rest of us had 
stopped by common, though tacit consent, to admire the still 
splendid beauties of the western sky. Standing on the ex- 
treme border of the horizon, the sun seemed lingering there 
but to shed one last gorgeous flood of light and colors on a 
jland of elegance ; to enfold in his warm embraces every ob- 
ject, around and above, that stood within the reach of his 
farewell rays, —the verdant hills, the moss-grown convent, 
the grove of scattered chesnuts that overhung the brow of 
the long green slope before us, the wreaths of many-colored 
clouds which alone spotted the glowing canopy of heaven. 
When we pointed to all this, as the children came back to 
learn the object of our curiosity, they clapped their hands, 
and shouted with delight, and wondered why they had not 
been the first to discover a spectacle so grand. —In the midst 
of all this joy and admiration, I could not but notice the poor 
girl who had been weeping for her long-lost wanderer. It 
might be that I could suggest some real consolation, and I 
resolved, at least, to employ these few moments of delay, in 
expressing my sympathy in her deep and solitary distress. 
In the centre of this happy throng, she was most evidently 
alone —her eye first on the scene which they admired, but 
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her soul absorbed in melancholy recollections, dwelling even 
then, perhaps, on the ever present image of her youthful 
lover. I saw that she endeavored to conceal all that she in- 
dulged herself in feeling. Hers was a mind of such exquis- 
ite mould, as could not suffer that sorrow, which ought to 
affect her own happiness alone — sorrows long treasured si- 
lently and sacredly in the recesses of her own heart —should 
be displayed to those who could but half participate in what 
she felt so fervently ; or obtruded even on the many friends 
who truly loved her. Oh! how much more would they have 
loved and pitied her, if they had completely understood, how 
much she generously endured in silence —not to smnt@and 
sport as in brighter days, but to be, and to appear, resigned, 
when her heart was bursting ; to confine within herself the 
fever-fed, vestal flame of her unextinguishable grief. I be- 
gan by telling her of my love for the beauties of nature ; of 
my admiration of every thing that [ had seen in the soil and 
scenery of her own fair land: but on topics like these, she 
could not bring herself to converse, for she could not break 
the spell of hopeless gloom that had fixed itself upon her 
desolate soul. Lost to the bright world that breathed around, 
memory, with his magic wand, kept her mind forever encir- 
cled by brooding images and vain regrets, which while they 
charmed, consumed her. A casual mention of the army, 
enforced from her pensive eye a glance of lively conscious- 
ness that soon was cold again. Once more she listened with 
increasing animation, when I spoke of the fascinations of a 
warlike life, for the young and brave adventurer; of the 
chance that such an one, however fondly he might love his 
friends and remember his home, would pant still more fondly 
for a soldier’s glory. His youthful fancy would be dazzled 
by the boundless variety and romantic dangers of his new 
profession ; his ambition would court distinction, even from 
the jaws of death, and in struggling nobly for his bleeding 
country, his gallantry would be excited, not disheartened, by 
the memory of distant friends —of the green and sunny 
fields where his father’s cot stands, by the borders of his na- 
tive river. The.lapse of time and the length of absence are 
forgotten, in waiting for some opportunity of acquiring scars 
and honors, in the hope of one day returning, with a brow 
wreathed with laurel, to the blessings that await him at the 
hearth of home. His friends may, perhaps, see him after 
years of impatient expectation, or it may be, they will hear, 
instead of seeing him, that their young hero has offered up 
his life on the altar of his country. There was no necessity 
for saying that all was meant for her. She was evidently 
pleased with the praise indirectly bestowed on the fine quali- 
ties of her lover, and finding that I knew something of her 
own history and of his, she regarded me more as a friend, 
and less asa stranger. ‘Oh! if I could but have been with 
him a single hour, (these were the last words which I heard 
her utter,) to have assured him, by looks and words, and all 
the kind offices of love, that he never was forgotten! he 
might have leaned his soul on me in the agonies of disso- 
lution. All wounded, faint and speechless as he was, (her 
hands were clasped, and her voice lowered, as if she thought 
herself even there with the dying soldier,) he would have 
waited—I know he would have waited patiently, till his 
pangs had ceased, and the last throb of life was still. But 
oh! God, thy will be done!” Laura was relieved in this 
utterance of feeling that had been so long suppressed; a 
burden was thrown off, that had lain heavy on her heart, 
and when the sudden flow of passion had subsided, and her 
eyes were turned from the image of the lost Antonio, to the 
living group around her, they were sparkling with new life, 
and wet with tears of gratitude. We soon reached the con- 
vent, and on the green flat before its door, with no altar but 
the turf, and no covering but the foliage of an ancient ches- 
nut that shaded the whole building with its giant arms, the 
marriage ceremony was speedily performed, and the whole 
party then returned, with hearts as joyous as sympathy for 
poor Laura would allow, to spend the evening in the bride- 
groom’s cottage. 

Many months after these events had taken place, when 
the vintage of the ensuing year was almost over, I stopped 
at this self-same cottage, on my way from Rome to Florence, 
to learn whether Laura was still alive. I found her all joy 
and happiness, with a cheek as fair with the flush of health, 
as the rose-bud which had taken the place of the faded lily 
in her bosom. The war was over, and her lover had re- 
turned. In one word, she was Antonio’s wife, and the 
mother of a blooming boy. B. B. T. 


Ir is ever a folly to be wise among fools. 


A MADRIGAL. 


Original. 


—— 





TO CHERUBINE. 
I. 
You ask me to tell all I Jove, 
All those who are dear unto me ; 
My affection to all I can easily prove, 
As I love all who smile upon thee. 
Here’s my love to all those who love thee, 
And my love to all those whom you love ; 
And my love to all those who love them who love thee, 
And all those who love them whom you love. 


II. 

And all those who kind wishes may feel 
Toward thee, or a kindness bestow ; 

For them I am full of affectionate zeal, 
Toward them with kind feelings I glow. 

1 love all who wish well unto thee, 
And all unto whom you wish well ; 

And all who wish well to well-wishers to thee, 
And well-wishers to all you wish well. 


III. 
And all those who on thee have e’er smiled, 
Or thy goodness and beauty confessed ; 
And all who e’er kissed thee when thou wert a child, 
For those my true love I’ll attest. 
Here’s my blessing to all whom you bless, 
And a blessing to all who bless thee ; 
And a blessing to all who bless them that you bless, 
And to those who bless them who bless thee. 


IV. 
And my love I will give unto all, 
Who love me for my love unto thee ; 
And surely on them my affections will fall, 
Who love me for your love unto me. 
Here’s my love to all those who love thee, 
And my love to all those whom you love ; 
And my love to all those who love them who love thee, 
And all those who love them whom you love. Ww. F. 


THE PALACE OF THE DOGE AT VENICE. 


tribunal. What a foul blot on the memory of the republic, 
that it should have nurtured in its bosom such an infernal 
engine of bloody despotism! The dungeons themselves are 
uo worse than similar places of solitary confinement in other 
countries, and the gallows and guillotine are common to the 
most enlightened nations of the present day ; but then they 
jare inflicted in the face of heaven, and not until the criminal 
‘has had the benefit of an impartial jury. Here, on the other 
hand, the private pique or malevolence of three persons 
might occasion an innocent man to be seized, convicted with- 
out evidence of guilt, and immured for ever in utter dark- 
[ness ; or, in a more merciful mood, might cause him to be 
beheaded, choked or drowned, and render account to no hu- 
man being of the fate of their victim. Thank God, we live 
in other times. The most iron despotism of our age dares 
‘not thus tamper with human life. Before appearing in the 
|presence of the dread triumvirate, the prisoner was confined 
in a jail separated from the palace by a canal, and having no 
pane communication than by the celebrated Bridge of Sighs, 
jalong which he passed but once. If acquitted, he was dis- 
imissed without returning to his prison. If condemned, he 
ldescended by a narrow staircase, having no communication 
with his former abode, to that “bourne from whence no 
criminal ever returned.” The arrangement was obviously 
\to preclude the possibility of his divalging the mysteries of 
the inquisitors. The bridge consists of an elliptical marble 
larch, covered on all sides, and would be a dark passage but 
‘for two slabs with curiously worked holes, which admit the 
jlight. Well and appositely was it named the “Bridge of 
|Sighs.” — Notes of a Wanderer, by Dr. Cumming. 





ESSAYS IN MINIATURE, 


BY WILSON FLAGG, 





Original. 





OATHS AND INTERJECTIONS. 
A creat deal may be learned of the characters of men, 


A HANDSOME massive staircase of marble leads up the en-|/ by observing their different methods of giving force to their 


trance. Here are two gigantic statues, between which the 
Doge Marino Faliero was beheaded. Here, also, were the 


paogenge in conversation. There are thousands of terms 
invented for no other purpose than that of adding force to 


famous lions’ mouths, for receiving letters addressed to the) our expressions. To this class belong all those words and 
inquisition. The holes in the walls are now only to be seen, || phrases which are called profane language. They are chiefly 
the heads have been carried away by the French, and never |/used, not as many suppose, to gratify a taste for impious or 
restored. We were first conducted to the hall of the grand|| blasphemous speech ; — but to prove the sincerity of one’s 
council of the republic, the largest, and most striking apart-|/declarations, and the firmness of one’s purposes. And the 


ment I have seen in Italy, or elsewhere. At one end there 
is a painting by Tintoretto, representing paradise, and occu- 
pying the whole length and breadth of the wall. It is reck- 
oned a fine work, but the subject is crowded and confused. 
The sides of the hall are occupied by portraits of the various 
Doges ; a blank, with an inscription, fiils the place where} 
Marino Faliero’s ought to have been. From thence we 
visited the hall of the Council of Ten ; and lastly, the small 
room sacred to the Council of Three. In this last, condem- 
nation was passed on the unfortunate criminal. Its pro- 
ceedings were profoundly secret, and the wretched culprit 
condemned by this triumvirate was never more heard of. 
If declared guilty, he was conducted down a dark and nar- 
row staircase leading to the dungeons of the palace, and 
there either confined for life, or beheaded, strangled, or 
drowned, according to the fiat of his fiendish judges. We 
afterwards descended tothe dungeons themselves. Originally 
there had been three stories, but now the lowest is full of 
water, and the stair leading to it blocked up. We entered 
all the cells of the other two—eight in number on each floor. 
The second is at present on a level with the water. They 
are small, dark compartments, about ten feet by eight, with 
enormous walls, which were formerly lined with wool. On 
the arrival of the French in 1797, the secrets of the prison 
house were disclosed, and the populace became so excited 
that they forced open the cells and set fire to them. The 
burnt fragments are still to be seen in all, save one, in which 
they found a prisoner of noble extraction: he had been four- 
teen years confined, during which time not one ray of sun- 
shine had dawned upon his dismal solitude. On being 
brought to the light he became instantly blind, and died 
about a year after his liberation. The place of the guillo- 
tine and of strangling was shown to us; also the secret door 
by which the bodies were carried out to be sunk in the sea. 
It is impossible to enter these gloomy cells without a thrill 
of horror—not the mere cells, neither at the thought of the 
punishments undergone in them — but from the reflection, 


Uthat the sentences were passed by a secret and irresponsible 


fact that they really prove one’s insincerity and indecision, 
when they prove any thing at all, does not alter the truth of 
my remark. Profane language is the bombast of vulgar 
discourse, as flowery and extravagant figures are the bom- 
bast of learned discourse ; and a great profusion of the for- 
mer indicates a blustering spirit and a lack of moral courage, 
as a profusion of the latter indicates a feeble and barren ge- 
nius. A man of decision of character manifests this quality 
by the explicitness and unequivocal nature of his speech. A 
bully endeavors to convince you that he possesses decision, 
by crowding his discourse with oaths or forcible asseve- 
rations. A timid man leaves the most important points un- 
explained till a more favorable opportunity. A hypocrite 
uses ambiguous terms, by which he may lead you uncon- 
sciously to deny your principles and subscribe to his own 
measures. When you are bargaining with a man who re- 
fuses to be explicit, be assured that he is either a timid char- 
acter or a knave. A man of true honesty and firmness of 
purpose mingles no ambiguity with his discourse, ner de- 
tains you by timidly avoiding an explanation of terms. 

As oaths are used to express our anger or resolution, in- 
terjections are used to express our sympathy with the feel- 
ings of our neighbors as well as our own feelings. Both 
laughing and crying are a species of interjections. Hence 
when a companion laughs, if we do not laugh with him, we 
use some exclamation of joy or mirth. If a friend weeps, 
though we may not weep with him, we offer our sympathy 
in exclamations of sympathizing grief. As bullies use a 
profusion of oaths to prove their courage, people of dull 
sensibility use a profusion of interjections to prove the ten- 
derness of their feelings, and hypocrites a profusion of cant 
phrases to prove their piety. Profane epithets, oaths and 
interjections are the vulgar language of passion. They are 
chiefly used by people who are not sufficiently eloquent to 
give force to their language by other expressions. One who 
thinks clearly will express his thoughts forcibly, without the 
aid of oaths or interjections;—but he who feels more 
strongly than he reasons, must resort to those expressions 
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which were invented as aids to the weakness of the human 
mind, when laboring with feelings and emotions which it 
cannot, for want of genius, express without them. Hence 
in proportion to one’s deficiency in eloquence, will he find it 
necessary to use oaths and interjections in greater or less 
abundance, to express the full force of his feelings. 

CUSTOM. 

Custom is the greatest tyrant on the face of the earth, as 
well as the greatest slave. It tyrannizes over the minds of 
men, and submits to the bondage of its own prejudices. It has 
created a moral inquisition; which differs from the Catholic 
inquisition, by demanding a surrender of conscience, while 
the latter required one only to subscribe to a creed and keep 
the peace. Its instruments of torture are ridicule, calumny 
and falsehood. By the use of such weapons it would reduce 
every man to moral slavery. It is a despot that presides 
over every city, village, neighborhood, and fireside, with the 
same jealous watchfulness. It employsa many headed mon- 
ster, like Cerberus at the infernal gate, valled Scandal, which 
barks at every individual who dares fo deviate from the 
established laws and decrees of custom. This monster, like 
Satan of old, has the power of bewitching men and women. 
The bewitched will then pursue the innovater of custom into 
his most private walks. They pelt him with all manner of 
wordy missiles... They blacken his character with calumny 
and torture his mind with reproaches. Old people pity him ; 
fashionable people cut his acquaintance ; common people 
despise him; pious people pray for him; men curse him; 
women revile him; children mock him, and dogs bark at 
him. Is it then to be wondered that, under the dominion 
of such a powerful tyrant, the majority of people are slaves ? 
Is it to be wondered that thousands dare openly to violate 
the obligations of virtue, honor and morality, to one that dares 
to violate the arbitrary rales of custom ? Custom rules the 
actions of the majority of men in all the transactions of life. 
It rules their conversation, their opinions and even their af- 
fections. It teaches them what they should admire and ap- 
plaud, and what they should despise and condemn; what 
they should rebuke, and what they should love. They dare 
not think, until they have learned that custom will sanction 
their opinions; they dare not act, until they have learned 
that custom will sanction their conduct ; they dare. not choose 
an acquaintance, until they have learned that custom will 
sanction their friendship; they dare not marry — they dare 
not even love, until they have learned that custom will sanc- 
tion their affections and their choice. And will these abject 
slaves to custom presume to call themselves freemen, and 
to boast of their liberty and independence? Then, that the 
world may be consistent, let the southern slaves call them- 
selves lords; let blasphemers cal] themselves saints ; let bats 
call themselves birds of paradise ? 

UNNATURAL SYSTEMS OF MORALITY. 

Tuovsanps of systems, both of morals and government, 
have arisen in the world, which have lasted only for one or 
two generations, because their principles were not founded 
in the nature of man. The Stoic philosophy was one of 
these impracticable systems. It imposed duties which could 
not be practised, because they were incompatible with our 
natural feelings. Hence every man who pretended to act 
strictly accd#ding to the principles of this philosophy must 
either have been a hypocrite, or a dupe of his own sophistry. 
Zeno was the founder of this celebrated system. He had 
contemplated virtue more than he had studied the human 
heart. He had become enraptured with certain visionary 
ideas of perfect goodness. He attempted to accomplish no 
less than an overthrow of the principles of our nature. The 
novelty of the principles of this philosophy gave it popularity 
for a few generations. It soon sunk into oblivion, because 
it was an artificial system, calculated only to amuse the idle 
and charm the enthusiastic mind. It was impracticable, be- 
cause it was unnatural. Such are all those modern systems 
of puritanical morality, which require not only the refraining 
from all vice, but likewise from all innocent pleasure; which 
require not only temperance, but rigid abstemiousness ; which 
will not allow a man to be called virtuous, unless he refrains 
from all kinds of enjoyment. They may produce hypocrites 
and self-deceivers ; but they cannot be strictly practised by 
any individual except for a season, and they mast perish 
with the novelty which gives them popularity. 


Tuin shoes may show off a neat little foot — but they ex- 
tend familiar invitations to colds, coughs and consumptions. 












































EARTHQUAKE IN MARTINIQUE. 


Correspondence of the N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 
Fort Royal, March 13, 1839. 


Wuey [ went upon deck this morning, our ship was coast- 
ing along the southern shore of this island, and we soon en- 
tered the spacious and magnificent bay, at the head of whieh 
stands —or rather lies in ruins—the town of Fort Royal. 
This island belongs to France, contains 80,000 inhabitants, 
and exports annually about sixty thousand hogsheads of 
sugar, each weighing about one thousand pounds. The 
religion is exclusively Roman Cathotic. The legislative 
power resides in the Governor appointed by the crown; a 
Council or Upper House, also appointed by the crown ; and 
a Lower House, elected by the people, and whose term of 
office is five years. No laws enacted by the legislature are 
in force, till sanctioned by the government at home. 

The bay into which our beautiful ship was sailing is well 
guarded. About midway between the town and the ocean 
are two batteries, bristling with cannon, and near the town 
are works scarcely excelled in strength by the citadel at 
Quebec. On each side of the bay, and in the distance, in 
every direction, are lofty hills of endlessly varied heights 
and forms, some of them running up into the clouds, and 
seemingly enveloped in the smoke of their own volcanoes, 
while others are finely rounded and cultivated to the tup. 
In front of us was the town so lately touched by the finger 
of God. The earthquake which shook the whole island and 
partially devastated the city of St. Pierre, concentrated its| 
fury on this spot, where stands, or once stood, the town of 
Fort Royal. Touched by the finger of God, it crumbled.| 
“The hills melted like wax at the presence of the Lord.” 

Terrible as the spectacle must be, yet I had long desired! 
to see a city overwhelmed by an earthquake. Such a city! 
lay before me. With an interest nervously painful and in- 
tense, I hurried on shore to view the ruins. Language can! 
convey no adequate idea of the scene which was presented | 
to my eyes. Perhaps the description of a single spot will! 
give the clearest conception of its horrors. The hospital,| 
which stood just at the outskirts of the town, was built of 
stone, and surrounded three sides of a quadrangle. Each 
of the three buildings was two stories high, and about two 
hundred feet in length. Outside of all the buildings, and 
enclosing an areaof several acres, was a thick and solid stone} 
wall. On the 11th of January, about six o’clock in the 
morning, without the slightest premonitory warning of any 
kind, “the earth shook and trembled.’ Instantly, these 
stone walls, as if built of sand, which by some power had| 
been held rigid for a time, but now returned to its original 
state, crumbled into a shapeless heap. Walls and roof,| 
stone and timber, lay crushed together, as if they had not} 
only fallen, but as if some additional power had kneaded or} 
trampled them intoone frightful mass — or as if the earth had_ 
heaved and rocked till all the materials were mingled and) 
ground together. Flight or escape was impossible, even if. 
the wretched inmates had possessed their ordinary strength. 
But diseased and helpless as they were, they could only utter 
a shriek as they fell dead or mangled in the rains. Even 
the stone wall or fence lay crumbled, or scattered, like the 















mimic house which the child constructs with his blocks, and) 
then in play or anger dashes them on the floor. The roins| 
were most appalling. 

At the same instant, the whole city, containing 8000 in- 
habitants, felt the shock; whole blocks of stone buildings 
crumbled like the hospital ; roofs tumbled in upon families in 
their beds, walls were rent and twisted, and houses upturned 
from the foundation. The earth heaved and rolled, as if in 
the throes of the resurrection morn, or as if tossing in agony 
for the sins of men; and a cry like that which went up from) 
the land of Egypt, in that awful night when in every house) 
there was one dead, arose from this devoted city. Those’ 
who were not killed or mangled by the first shock, rushed 
naked and terrified into the streets, and from that trembling) 
crowd arose such a cry of mingled terror and prayer, while) 
walls, stone. and timber were falling around them, as will 


ascend from the guilty throng before the judgment seat, when || 


they shall call for the rocks and mountains to fall and cover 
them. What a change has one brief instant made! The 
solid earth, but a moment before as still as if resting on ever- 
lasting foundations, is tossing like a ship at sea. The morn- 









ing slumber, the early toil, the varied hopes and joys of 
thousands, exchanged for one burst of devastation and an- 
guish. Those who lay down the evening before in peace, 
or laughing at the sins of the day—these planning new 


pleasures or profits for the morrow — those engaged in those 
deeds of darkness which the unsleeping eye of God alone 
could see, awoke that morning at the bar of judgment, or 
opened their eyes amid the tempest of fallen timber and rock, 
or lay crushed and mangled in the ruins. 





CURIOUS ITEMS. 

In the sixteenth century, an Italian monk, named Peter 
Alminus, comprised the acts of the apostles, and the gospel 
of St. John, within the circumference of a farthing. 

An artist endowed with equal patience, presented Queen 
| Elizabeth with a bit of paper of the size of a finger nail, on 
which were written the ten commandments, the creed, and 
the Lord’s prayer, together with her majesty’s name, and the 
|date of the year: all the letters of it were easily distinguished 
by the means of a pair of spectacles which this artist himself 
constructed. 

The Iliad of Homer, too, is to be seen written upon vel- 
lum, and in so small a compass, that a nut shell contains it. 

Jerome Faba, an Italian priest, and a native of Calabria, 
exercised himself in another species of industry equally won- 
derful for its difficulty. He finished a work of box wood, 
which represented all the mysteries of the passion, and might 
be put into the shell of a walnut. 

To him is likewise attributed a coach of the size of a grain 
of wheat, within which were to be seen a man and a woman, 
a coachman who drove it, and horses which drewit. These 
performances were presented to Francis I. and to Charles V. 

Another artist constructed an ivory chariot, which a fly 
covered with its wings, and a ship also of ivory, with its rig- 
ging complete. 

Paul Colomus tells us somewhere, that he saw a gold- 
smith at Moulins, who had chained a living flea toa gold 
chain which contained fifty links, and did not weigh three 
grains. 

Madame de Sevigne likewise mentions in one of her let- 
ters, that there was a man in Paris, who, as a master-piece, 
had constructed a chariot which was drawn by fleas. The 
Dauphin, on this occasion, asked the prince of Conti, his 
cousin, who it was that had made the harness, and was told 
by him, with a smile, “that it certainly must have been 
some spider in the neighborhood.” 








WONDERS OF CULTIVATION. 

TuereE is scarcely a vegetable which we now cultivate, 
that can be found to grow naturally. Buffon has stated that 
our wheat is a fictitious production, raised to its present con- 
dition by the art of agriculture. Rye, rice, barley, or even 
oats, are not to be found wild, that is to say, growing natur- 
ally in any part of the earth, but have been altered by the 
industry of mankind from plants not now resembling them, 
even in such a degree as to enable us to recognize their re- 
lations. The acrid and disagreeable opium graveolens, has 
been transformed into delicious celery, and the colewort, a 
plant of scanty leaves, not weighing altogether half an ounce, 
has been improved into cabbage, whose leaves alone weigh 
many pounds, or into the cauliflower of considerable dimen- 
sions, being only the embryo of a few buds, which in their 
natural state would not have weighed as many grains. The 
potato again, whose introduction has added millions to our 
population, derives its origin from a small bitter root, which 
grows wild in Chili and Monte Video. 


VICISSITUDE OF FASHION. 

Tue changes of fashion often caused great distress among 
the workmen. In 1765, the peace of the metropolis was dis- 
turbed by the peruke makers, who went in procession to pe- 
tition the King against the innovation of people wearing 
their own hair. At the recovery of George III., after his. 
first illness, an immense number of buckles were manufac- 
tured; they were spread all over the whole kingdom. All 


‘\the wealth of Walsall was invested in this speculation. The 


King went to St. Paul’s without buckles. Shoe-strings sup- 
plied the place of straps, and Walsall was nearly ruined. 
The disuse of wigs, leather breeches, buckles, and buttons, 
is supposed to have affected the industry of a million of per- 
|sons. — Wade's British History. 








An English physician is of opinion, that there is a species 
‘of consumption brought about by decayed teeth ; the lungs 
jare affected by the breath, which is made foul by the caries. 
and the secretion of food, which becomes offensive. It is 
thought that consumption is very frequently superinduced 
‘by that cause. 
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CORINNE,. 





Original. 





« Tell me no more of my soul’s high gifts — 
Have { not loved, and striven, and failed to bind 
One true heart unto ine, Whereon mine own 
Might lean?” Hemans. 
* Oh, friends of mine, where’er you be, farewell ! 
Corinne hath suffered much —— 
Meekly I do submit myself, and ye 
Who may survive me, when the spring returns, 
Remember how I loved its loveliness.”” Madame De Stael. 


Trivmrn in queenly Rome! A clarion’s sound, 
Borne o’er the Tiber’s classic wave! Music, 
Which woke to life, beneath Italia’s sky, 

The hiddeu echoes of the soul’s profound ! 


What meant its voice? 

Came there a conquerer from the fields of war? — 
Beneath thy gates waved then the victor’s plume, 
Oh, Rome, as when of old, they bore by their 

_ Triumphal car, Palmyra’s queen? — Did kings 
Bind o’er their aching brows the jewel’s light — 
Fold upon lonely hearts the purple won 
By life and hope? Not so, it was thine hour, 
Creative genius, thine! — that triumph cost 
Humanity no sigh — took not the light 
From out the widow’s home, to flame along 
The conqueror’s path. The Capitol was trod 
By thronging feet; and where the sunlight fell 
Upon its marble floor, a woman knelt — 
A young, a beautiful, and fragile thing. 


She knelt where Tasso and where Petrarch bore 
Of old the crown whose deathless fragrance lives 
Till now ; and on her brow, as once on theirs, 
Amid her clustering curls it shone. Her eye 
Was lit with all the spirit of the sky, 

Whose echoes had sent back unto the earth 

So many a glorious tone, by genius woke ; 

And o’er her flushing cheek, like sunlight sent, 
By thought revived, the color came and went. 
Asma.-l, fair lyre was in her hand, from which 
A murmuring prelude, musical, but low, 

Like summer’s breath among the twilight leaves, 
Came forth, until the melancholy eye 

Had caught new glory from the rushing thoughts 
Which burnt within ; — then burst its music forth, 
And from the altar which they lit, did come 

Her glorious thoughts, like fairy ministers, 

To light the earth of other hearts with hues 

All warm from heaven. 


Ch, fair Corinne! thou crowned of royal Rome! 
And could thy spirit’s flight be thus sustained ? — 
Were there not hours, when from its very power 
To lift itself on high, a sadder gift 
Was wrought; and when the genius which had borne 
Thee on did fan forbidden fires ? — but filled 
Thy soul with lovely hues the fond heart wreathed, 
But vainly wreathed, on mortal brows ? 

Oh! mournful is that gift for such as thee, — 
Winding the harp, for varied music tuned, 
Unto a pitch too exquisite for earth. 
Mournful, amid the dreary waste, the flame 
Whose home alone is heaven. 





A fair, slight figure, leant, at midnight hour, 
On one of those low balconies, with which 
The Easterns court the summer’s breath. Her face 
Was turned above, unto the beaming stars 
Which light Italia’s soft and peerless sky ; 
And in the depths of those dark, lustrous eyes, 
Was written such a wealth of bitter wo, 
As none but proud and lofty souls can know. 
°Twas she! she of the triumph hour, and burst 
On that lone eve, the flame her bosom nurst, 


* Speak not to me of fame! What boots it now, | 
To me, that once the laurel wreathed my brow? 
That music burst, with free rejoicing sound, 

Upon mine ear ? — that in my triumph crowned, 
Where hallowed names of old were proudly graved, 
Isat. Oh, vain, most vain ; I would have laved 
My burning brow in one bright stream, which flows 
For all, — but sought one little flower, which glows 
Within the peasant’s hut, the palace hall. 

I would have made one heart, but one, mine own ; 
And yet [ am a victim crowned, and lone. 

Was it too much, that she, the child of song, 

She whom men called the fair and gifted, long, 
Were loved? Oh, gladly for that heart estranged, 
That triumph car, the meed of fame, were changed. 
There was one voice, one look, one tone, more dear 
To me than this, and why are they not here? 

What shall avail it, that I pour again 

My spirit forth? Must it not be in vain? 

Will he smile on me, whose dark eye to mine 

Was like the light of some lone worshipped ehrine ? 


Speak not of fame! it hath no power to still 

The storm which breaks from this o’erpow’ring chill. 
It may not be. My heart is faint and worn — 

The transient power, within my spirit born, 

Is dying fast —and I shall pass away, 

Ere scarce the laurels wither on my way, 

Wasting my silent youth in one vain dream, 

O’er which hath broke no soft and sunny beam. 
And yet it would have joyed me, once, once more 
To send its treasures forth, as oft of yore ; 

To leave one scroll, which yet might meet his eye, 
One record of my thoughts, and then, to die. 

It cannot be, this anguish is too deep, 

And clouds upon the dark abyss must sleep ; 

For love alone can sound its depths. Yet, oh! 
What voice will speak to him of me? I go, 

Bearing one image to the grave, one thought, 

Which o’er my soul this dark’ning shadow wrought, 
Unloved and lone, yet with a full, deep trust, 

That all of sorrow slumbers with the dust. 

And thou, so vainly loved, and long, I leave 

With thee my blessing. Thou wilt weave 

Bright visions for the earth, and fill thy heart 

With sunny hopes in which I bear no part; 

For ah! thou hast not loved, or love with thee; 
Woke not the master-spell, which breaks o’er me. 
Yet fare thee well — thou hast despoiled and crushed 
My life’s young flower—the music sadly hushed, 
Which would have burst in gladness forth — hast filled 
My heart with dreams, which pride nor reason stilled ; 
And yet I do forgive thee :— Fare thee well! 

Peace, joy, within thy bosom ever dwell. 


* Ye too, sweet friends, ye who have fondly gazed 
Upon me, when my soul, with rapture raised, 
Hath poured itself in song, I would bestow 
Its purest gift upon ye, as | go— 

My parting blessing, and my thanks. Grieve not, 
That | must pass away from this bright spot, 
Thus in my youth. ‘The power which ye have blest, 
Is almost gone — the flame sunk to its rest, 
Which joyed ye once. Better it should thus go, 
Than ye should look upon its dying glow, 

So mournfully, and long. Forget me not ; 

When spring returns unto this lovely spot, 

And when ye see with joy its radiant hue, 

Say to your hearts, Corinne hath loved it too. 

Let the flowers speak of me, the summer’s breath, 
All which I loved and blessed unto my death. 
And think of me, as one whose heart was bound 
And chained within a dim and dark profound 

Of earthly love, which genius could not reach 
To liberate, — as one whom sorrews teach 
Submission to the lot repelled so long ; 

And let my fate, my heart, so crushed and wronged, 
Awake the gentle glow within your breast, 

Long sought in vain. For me, I go to rest. 

I have not weakly bowed unto my grief ; 

And oh, the grave will be a sweet relief. 

Take, then, again, the blessing of Corinne, 

And let its warmth once more your pity win. 
Farewell, ye stars, whose pale, mysterious glow 
Awakes again my spirit’s overflow ; 

Witness! have I not striven to forget 

The clinging memories which linger yet ? 

Have I not hid mine aching heart, with smiles 
Which mocked its bitter agony the whiles ? 

It was a fate ’gainst which I strove in vain, 

But ye, ye look not on my grief again — 

The world I early leave, will miss me not, 

Yet, but for this, a higher, brighter lot 

Were mine! Ye beautiful, farewell, farewell! 
Ye part from one who long hath loved ye well.” 


Was this the voice, whose glorious tones were blent 
With thy triumphal strains, oh! Rome ? — the eye 
Which glowed with all the fervor of thy sky ? 
The same, —a heart o’er which the light of fame 
Had shone, like noon upon the scorching flower, 
When it was dying for the cooling dew 
Of human sympathy. Oh, far more blest 
Was she who dwelt beside the cottage hearth, 
Within the light of one she loved, than this 
The envied child of genius and of song. 


Natchitoches, La. 


FLORENCE. 





THE VILLAGE DEATH-BELL, 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 








Ir is a solemn and impressive custom, in the interior of 
New England, to announce upon the church-bell, the age 
and sex of whatever individual of the village may have re- 
cently paid the debt to nature. Upon the mind of the stranger, 
who has been unaccustomed to this hallowed relic of the 
Puritans, especially if he be from the crowded city, where 
the aspect of death, and its sombre paraphernalia, must 
necessarily be familiar things, the sound of the bell, as it 
echoes its melancholy announcement over hill and valley, 
produces a singularly startling and painful effect; nor can 





it ever be viewed with indifference or levity, even by those 
who dwell constantly within hearing of its sound. There is 
first an indiscriminate ringing, to excite the attention. A 
pause then ensues, followed by a certain number of strokes 
in measured succession, which designate the sex —as, for 
instance, three for a female, and six for a male. A second 
interval of silence succeeds, and then the number of years 
ithat the deceased may have lived are indicated by a corres- 
|ponding number of strokes. 

And now, to appreciate as fully as possible the happy in- 

fluences of this custom, let us single out a community in 
which it is practised. Upon the Sabbath—the only day of 
the week when the general gathering for the holy purposes 
of worship brings the far and near into contact, the news is 
‘spread abroad that this child, or that parent is wasting away 
jin fearful illness, and that the worst is to be feared. Per- 
jhaps the prayers of the congregation for the interposition of 
Almighty God to stay the hand of the destroyer—if it be his 
good will and pleasure —are desired by the afflicted friends 
jof the sufferer ; and, with tremulous voice, and fervent sup- 
plication, the preacher invokes the presence of the Most 
High, to raise up the afilicted to renewed usefulness ; or, if 
|the blow must fall, to prepare the soul for its awful destiny, 
jand to whisper comfort to those who will be left behind to 
|mourn. 
Thus, uncertain of the result, the villagers return to their 
{homes ; and, with the light of the succeeding morning, renew 
‘their accustomed occupations. It is in the wane of sweet 
spring time. The green leaves are starting; the flowers 
that earliest woo the genial breath of the new year, are scat- 
tering precious perfume, and the heart is invigorated with 
the bright promise of the season. Gladness, and freshness, 
Lead nurture, and new and bursting life are borne on the 
wings of the clear sunbeams ; and the ripple of the rill, like 
a tiny bell, tinkles its leaping for joy. The herds frisk in 
the green pastures, or browse upon.the springing grass ; and 
the villager goes forth to his labors, with every faculty of 
j/his mind, and every member of his frame, blessing God for 
et health that inspires him to hope, in this gladsome spring- 
time, to garner a teeming harvest. 

The day waxes on, and the sounds of busy life assail the 
ear. The click of the blacksmith’s hammer resounds upon 
his ringing anvil: the merry mallet of the cooper briskly 
flies; the crowded schoolroom sends forth a monotonous 
hum, and from the farms upon the surrounding hill sides, 
come the voices of the husbandmen, as they shout to their 
toiling cattle. Beside these evidences of life—save, per- 
jhaps, a solitary vehicle, here and there, plodding onward, — 
lor a female form or two, tripping, with brisk step along, the 
village is characterized by that peculiar and striking repose 
which is a prominent attribute of a retired community. At 
once, the church-bell gives forth its peal—the more start- 
ling, that its sudden and echoing sound is so strangely dis- 
‘cordant with the peace that it has broken. It tells of death! 

Now —just now, the destroyer has pierced his victim—a 
soul is winging its flight from earth —and the associate — 
the playmate — whose voice seems yet lingering in the ear, 
whose familiar features are pictured in all their beaming 
expression —has gone for ever! How far more intense is 
the effect upon the soul of each who hears that sound, that 
it tells its sorrowfal tale, and peals its solemn warning, to 
all, at the same moment! 

But what a picture is presented when the first-ringing is 
over, and the bell is about to announce the sex and age of 
the deceased. The reflecting are disposed to pause and be- 
stow attention upon so solemn an appeal to the higher fac- 
ulties of their nature —those which teach them to lovk be- 
yond the world, and ally them with immortals and immor- 
tality——and an unconquerable curiosity, which cannot al- 
ways be exercised in such a connection, without awakening 
enduring and improving associations —attracts the careless 
and unthinking. At once, throughout the whole village, 
wherever the sound of that bell penetrates —with bold dis- 
tinctness, or with faint and dying echoes—every human 

'|being pauses in his avocation to count the measured strokes ; 
jand in his motionless and almost breathless silence, forms a 
ijliving statue—as though paralyzed in the midst of life. 
‘sei the swelling of that bell, all is stillness, as of the grave! 
‘pee blacksmith leans upon his anvil, with head erect, and 
‘leyes cast heavenward in his mental abstraction — the cooper 
upon his barrel—the housewife on her churn. The hum 
of the schoolroom is hushed; and with book in hand, per- 
|jchance with the lesson he is reciting half uttered upon his 
||lips, the pupil stands absorbed, but one of a mute and mo- 
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bandman, who has checked his plough in the midst of its fur- 
row, completes the hallowed repose of the scene! 

How can the effect be otherwise than important to the 
character? Thought, on its wings of lightning speed, must 
be busy in every mind, while that bell is telling its impres- 
sive story. As.it adds year after year to the age of the de- 
parted, the reflection is inevitable, that each may be the last ; 
that Death fixes his withering glance upon the bright eyes 
of the rosy child —on the glossy ringlets and pearly skin of 
early and happy womanhood —on the open brow and con- 
fident step of manhood in its strength, as well as upon weak- 
ness, ever tottering upon the brink of the grave, pitiable de- 
formity, to which that grave is a welcome boon; and grey- 
haired and decrepid age ; and the lesson to the soul is, “ Be 
ye also ready.” 

With the death-bell of my native village are connected 
some of the most affecting remembrances of my life; and 
now, while I write, they array the past, the mournful past 
before me, with all its harrowing associations. I will relate 
the little, the simple tale which embodies them. Perchance 
for some it may have a charm. 

That village is in the heart of Massachusetts; and its 
scenery has been in my memory while I have been com- 
muning, thus far, with my readers. It has lost its sim- 
plicity, its retirement now. Improvement has trod over 
its highways and byways, and made its loneliness resound 
with the din of business, and the clamor of a crowd. A 
railroad — that noisy, unromantic invention — passes through 
its very midst; ay, it crosses the hallowed ground where 
the moss-grown church lifted its spire to heaven — wherevn| 
was that echoing bell. That church is dismantled of its 
glory —it is no more, and, in its stead, two houses of wor- 
ship, with dazzling newness of paint and gilding, display) 
their rival pretensions, on either side of the street ; for, alas, 
that schism and bickering — that dogmatic pertinacity of| 
particular opinions — that quarrelling about holy things, | 
and the way to heaven, which lead the calm and hum- 
ble-minded to doubt if any who indulge in it, are upon! 
the “straight and narrow road;’—that blot upon the! 
escutcheon of New England, has spread its contamination 
there! 

In my early days—the days of calmer thought an: 
slower motion —the days of the old church, and its silver- 
toned bell —of union, harmony and peace —I had, in that) 
village, two friends —the one, a free souled, generous fel-) 
low, with a flashing eye, and an open brow, giving much| 
promise, in his early manhood, of that surpassing talent and 
those noble virtues, which would command for him a name! 
and a place among his fellow men ; the other, a sweet, blue-| 
eyed, faired-haired girl— with a winning smile anda gentle) 
heart. She was not accomplished — for she was an untu-| 
tored village maiden; but her step was full of inborn} 
grace —her notes of song, gushing from an snetuetiad 
fount of melody within, were guided by an exquisite taste, 
and in all things she exhibited herself to be a favored child’ 
of nature — blessed with her dearest charms; and needing) 
little aid from art to be decked with every accomplishment. | 
to vie with the fairest, the loveliest daughters of the land.| 
She was the motherless darling of an aged man, whose little! 
store yielded them a comfortable support; and she had, 00, | 
just the name she should have had—for it was Mary —| 
Mary Weld. 

I early singled her out as a fit companiou through life’s 
dubious ways — which can be divested of their roughness, 
and be made to “blossom as the rose,’ only through the 
tender love and sympathy of such a companion — for my| 
friend Courtland — with whom I was then fiiting for college, 
under the instruction of the one great man of law in our) 
village. They were eminently calculated for each other. 
He was the firm and unyielding oak, to breast the fierce} 
peltings of the storm, with head erect ; and she, the twining] 
and pliant vine, to cling to him with the tendrils of confiding) 
and trustful love. I was not mistaken. It was plainly to! 
be seen, as time passed on, that he loved her —that his 
breath was restrained in her presence —that his voice 
breathed out its treasures of thought, or flowers of ree 
ment, in low whispers — that his eye rested on her face with! 
that expression which the true soul-love of the sexes alone| 
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tionless company; while, on the hill side, the intent hus-|/upon his countenance, as, grasping my hand in both his 


own, he poured out his spirit. It was the evidence that his 
was a heart, whose fires were limitless and unquenchable —| 
that the passion which supplied fuel to its flames, would 
have a life and an energy, imperishable as the spirit that it 
engrossed and illumined. But even then, in the infancy of| 
its existence, it was wrestling with despair. He told me that 
he was not loved in return—that Mary did not, and 
would never love him. I would not believe him, I could 
not, as he stood before me in all the dignity of manly beauty, 
‘Hyperion to a satyr,” in comparison with every other of 
our village swains; but he shook his head —the tears 
gathered in his eyes— his lips trembled—and he said no 
more. 

True, Mary did not love him, and yet she loved — and 
whom? A fellow so grovelling in disposition —so desti- 
plate of all the nobler faculties of human nature —so mean, 
selfish, and despicable, that from his earliest youth, his 


ing brow —an eye full of low cunning in its glance —a 


smile, especially when he heard of some taJe of suffering —| 


absolutely demoniac, and a low, chuckling laugh, at every 
successful result of his own knavery, or at the discomfiture 
of an opponent in any contest, that often made the blood 


school-fellows had shunned and despised him ; with a lower.| 
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prospects, and I had-seen that a mighty ambition had a 
home within him. How was I disappointed now! He 
seemed to shun notoriety — he would remain hours in soli- 
tude—he was a wreck of his furmer self—a poor, heart- 
broken man! 

We heard little of Mary ; and two years passed away. I 
was one morning in my counting-room, when I received a 
hurried note from him, to visit him if I could, at his office, 
immediately. I wenttohim. He was in a state of almost 
delirious excitement ; and wept and laughed by turns, as he 
\|placed a letter in my hand, with the simple exclamation, — 
“Read that—oh, God! read that!” It was from his 
sister — and told him that Mary had returned to the scenes 
of her youth —alone, deserted, wretched, destitute and il] — 
that her husband, when her property was spent, had been 
guilty of the grossest cruelty, and had finally left her for- 
ever; that she had literally begged her way back to her 
former home, and was now at his father’s house, exiended 
on a bed of sickness, and, it was most probable, of death. 

“She shall live! She shall live!” he reiterated with 
startling wildness, throwing his arms aloft, and rapidly 
pacing the floor. “IJ will sit by her bed-side —I will nurse 
{her —comfort her—revive her to hope —to happiness, 
lagain! I will make her love me! Mary shall be mine at 








run cold of those who heard it. This man, Mary —the 
gentle, pretty, tender Mary, loved! We discovered it when 
we were all three in college together — it matters not how — 
and, methinks, from the very moment that Courtland heard 
of it, his face assumed a paleness that never left it after. 

Throughout the whole of our college life, Courtland never 
uttered a word derogatory to the character of Mary’s lover, 
but was kindly and friendly to him. But at the close of the 
senior year, he heard a tale of his unworthiness of Mary — 
of his ingratitude to himself — indicating so irreclaimable a 
perversity, that he cast him off forever; and deputed me — 
for he would not do it himself, lest his motives should be 
misunderstood, to give Mary warning of her danger. So 
soon as we reached our village, I went to execute my mis- 
sion. But the wily serpent had anticipated such a result, 
and was there befure me. He was with Mary when I visited 
her, and welcomed my entrance with a smile of hatred, 
uttering nothing. Mary was kind, but evidently prepared 
for my errand, and determined upon her course. Undoubt- 
edly, instructed by him, she declined to grant me a private 
interview, and desired me to communicate what I had to say 
in the presence of her lover. I did so. I saw that any less 
decisive course would be vain, and I boldly and unhesitat- 
ingly warned her of her peril. I accused him to his face, 
and appealed to her to beware! Both heard me through 
without a word, although Mary was pale as death — and 
then he said — while his brow was knitted into a fiendish 
scowl] — “ You don’t believe it, do you?” 

She looked in his face, and clasping her hands— “ No, 
no! not one word,” she said, in accents of indignation; “it 
is alla lie!” — and then turned to me and spoke words of 
as much severity as she was capable of uttering, concluding 
with throwing herself down upon her knees by his side, and 
weeping on his shoulder. As he held the hand of the sob. 
bing girl, his face wore that fiendish smile, and I heard that 
dreadful chuckle of exulting triumph! 

Mary’s conduct amazed me. It taught me, for the first 
time, that there is a love, which, tried in the furnace, is all 
pure —all of diamond worth—with not one poor atom of 
alloy ! 
trustful, that to doubt for a moment is inconsistent with its 
nature —a love, to which the word of its object will weigh 
against the world —to which that object is a consecrated 


It taught me that there is a love, so engrossing, so || 
jinterest painfully intense. 


last 1” adding, after a struggie for composure, “I have 
jordered the stage to call for me. In one hour I shall be on 
imy way to the village.” 

The unnatural excitemeni of his d 

jsuming his little strength, deserted him, and gasping and 
‘turning suddenly pale, he would have fallen to the floor, had 
\[ not sprung to and sustained him. I resolved instantly on 
my course. Calling a carriage, so soon as he revived, I had 
him conveyed to his lodgings, where I called in medical 
assistance. I made my arrangements for an absence of 
‘several days, and the next morning, at sunrise, assisting 
him into my own private vehicle, I directed my course to 
jour native village. 
It was in the midst of summer; and I had thus selected 
‘the cool of the morning for our journey, through fear of 
‘the injurious effects of the heat of the season upon my 
friend. Would that I had started even one hour sooner or 
later! 

Courtland said little on the way, and did not arouse from 
his seeming apathy, until we turned the brow of the hill that 
descended to the village, and I stopped my horse that he 
limight breathe awhile after his exertion. There it was, 
i|beneath us, in the sweet valley — its dear roofs shaded by 
the magnificent elms that adorned it, and the spire of its 
house of God glittering in the beams of the morning sun. 
So overwhelming was Courtland’s emotion at the sight, that 
he could not brave a second look; but leaned his burning 
forehead on my shoulder, and, to my joy, found relief in a 
gush of tears. I was then about to proceed onward, when 
the peal of the village bell came swelling on our ears? He 
suddenly lifted his head at the first stroke, and seized my 
arm with both hands, in a convulsive grasp; and, turning to 
look upon him, I saw that his eyes were closed — his teeth 
set —his face bloodless. The period occupied by the ring- 
ing, short as it was, was almost insupportable, even to me; 
ithe usual pause —and each second was agony — ensued, 
and then three lone strokes, told that it was a female whose 
spirit had fled! Courtland’s grasp grew tighter, and I dared 
not speak to him, nor turn to him. The quick tones now 
llsounded to announce the age. I counted them with an 
Nineteen — twenty —twenty- 
one —twenty-two!—and as the last stroke was knelled. 


eb 


ilitated system, con- 








|\Courtland’s grasp grew yet more rigid — for it was Mary’s 





earth-god, not to be contaminated by the petty strifes, jeal- 
ousies, and discords of human nature in other relations — 
with nothing beside it to be worshipped more, save the God 
of the loved and the loving! 


shortly after her union, and left her his little property, with 
which her husband shortly removed to the west. In the 
meantime, having an advantageous offer to become a mem- 
ber of a mercantile firm in the metropolis of my native 
state, I removed thither; Courtland, at the same time, open-| 
ing a law-office there. It was unfortunate for him that he! 
had seen Mary after his return from college, for it served 


| 


Mary married the man of her choice. Her father died | opportunity to recover himself; but as I was passing the 


| madman, up the st 


Oh, God, for but one, one more ! 


age! 
The echoes grew fainter and fainter, and 


It was the last! 


jwe felt that all was over! 
I would have driven to my father’s, to give Courtland an 


lroad that led to his own home, he seized the rein and 
lturned the horse. I felt that resistance or expostulation 
would be vain, and I followed his tacit direction. His sister 
met us at the door, her eyes streaming with tears ; but the sad 
intelligence they might have communicated, had been antici- 
pated. Courtland sprang from the chaise— rushed, like a 
$— gave one look at the emaciated, 


can kindle — that his frequent sighs were tell-tales of his| only to fan the flame of his passion, and make it burn the |/ghastly face of the once blooming Mary, and with a scream 


heart’s fond secret. 
I one day broached the delicate subject, and as if joyful) 


that the spell of silence was broken, he revealed himself to! 
me. There was something painfully intense in the emotion’ 





| brighter. 


Yet I had proud hopes, that, when once settled in 
the city, and fully engaged in his profession, he would forget 
the past, and urge himself rapidly forward to fame. He 
had often, in our earlier years, conversed with me on future 





Hof agony, fell upon the floor. 


In three days, the village death-bell told for him; and I 
never hear it now, when my fortune leads me where the 
custom is preserved, without a shudder.— Ladies’ Companion. 
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A GENTLE HINT. 

A certain gentleman, from the Emerald Isle, or perhaps we should 
say an uncertain gentleman, for the anecdote is of very questionable au- 
thenticity, on being kicked down stairs, informed his friends that he re- 
ceived a gentle hint to leave the house. Now we are far from being so 
uncivil as to kick any one, but we must give some of our subscribers a 
gentle hint to forward the amount of their subscriptions. In times like 
the present, we are obliged to depend on the income we receive from 
our subscription list, and if those who take our publication fail to pay us 
our just claims upon them, they must expect us to become embarrassed, 












*¢ One good deed dying tongueless, 
Slaughters a thousand hanging upon that.” 
|For the sake of the race, then, for virtue’s sake, let his name 
ibe remembered, let his actions be hung on high. Beauti- 
wad does the Biographer, who has done him such noble jus- 
tice, say, the best part of a good man’s life is his example. 
|Him we may meet no more ; but this we may meet at every 
turn. This is immortal and cannot die. It lives in memo- 
ry; lives in tradition ; lives in history. It is present with 


under his orders, in the fall of 1822, by Professor Amos 
Eaton, aided by two competent assistants. The next year, 
by the direction of his patron, the work was resumed, and 
the survey greatly extended. The truth seems to be, that 
although the surveys of Albany and Rensselaer counties 
were made, at the time, with an avowed and more imme- 
diate reference to the interests of agriculture, yet they were 
not, even then, unconnected with a plan which bad been 
formed for offering a large and generous contribution to the 




















and consequently impatient. 

We have already become impatient, because we foresee that if those 
who are now dilatory in making their payments continue to be so, we 
must be embarrassed. We therefore notify those who are in arrears 
that they must pay the amounts due, or we must discontinue their 
papers and use the best means in our power to obtain our dues ; and 
those who have neglected paying in advance for the present volume, |) 
are reminded that if they postpone it to the latter part of the year, they 
will be subject to a charge of an extra half dollar. This is just and 
proper ; fur of those who delay payment to the close of the year there is 
not enough collected to average the advance price. 

Our hint, then, is, to those who have just commenced their subscrip- 
tion, Pay in advance, and save your half dollar ; and to those who owe for 
a year or more, Pay up your arrears, and save both yourselves and us 
much trouble. 


us, and will be present with those who come after us—to)|science of geology. This plan embraced a particular exam- 
teach, to instruct, to influence, and to guide. It is a ~_ ination of the strata and formation of American rocks, by 
which never goes out, and never grows dim. And, for my ||the survey of a transverse section, running across the great 
part, I know not what we, or the world, ought to thank God/| primitive ranges of New England, and the transition and 
for devoutly, if not, that a good man has lived, and, dying, | secondary ranges of eastern and western New York. With 
has left us the legacy of his example and his virtues. ithe experience obtained in the local examinations already 
Of the private charities of this good man, Mr. Barnard|| referred to, and a partial review of the Erie Canal line, 
‘speaks with a delicacy suited to his pen and his theme. A||Professor Eaton completed, in 1823, his grand survey. 
'great part of this never can be known. It was done secretly, || His section extended from Boston to Lake Erie, a distance 
‘constantly, with no ostentation, with an effort often to con-||of about five hundred and fifty miles, stretching across nine 
‘ceal. And yet something of it could not but appear, as it||degrees of longitude, and embracing a belt about fifty miles 
was well and wise, if only for the sake of example, that it!|wide. At the same time, Professor Hitchcock was employed 
‘should. Weare told it would be tedious and difficult to enu-|/to make a similar survey of a section across New England, 
merate the cases alone, in which he gave by hundreds and |a few miles north of that taken by Professor Eaton. In 
| thousands. Two of our American Colleges received from || 1824, a publication was made containing the results of these 
him, in one subscription, five thousand dollars each. It is surveys, with maps exhibiting a profile view of the rocks in 
‘computed, that he expended, through a single agent, in prose- /each of the sections. It is not, I believe, to be doubted, that 
icuting scientific researches, and for the advancement of his||this work presents a connected view of mineral masses, 
educational methods and plans, and for gratuitous instruc-'|with their nature and order, taken from actual inspection 
‘tion, not less than thirty thousand dollars. And, taking the |and survey, of greater extent than had ever before been 
\cause of learning in its various branches, the support and | Offered to geology. Discoveries were made, and a mass of 
spread of Christianity, and the plans of benevolence and|| facts was gathered, which could not fail, as they did not, to 
mercy, as found, each of them, in the hands of voluntary ||arouse and quicken inquiry and investigation, and contri- 
associations, and dependent on individual munificence — | bute essentially and largely to advance geological seience. 
taking these objects together, I suppose it can hardly be | Attention was strongly attracted, both in this country and in 
doubted that he was the largest contributor to them, of pe- Europe, to the very creditable and faithful labors of Profes- 
cuniary means, during his life time, in the Union. As to|| sor Eaton, prosecuted under the direction of his munificent 
his minor benevolencies, the expression is, nobody can num- | patron ; and this example it was, unquestionably, which has 
ber or compute them. They flowed from him in streams |led, at last, to the adoption in several of the States. and this 
which were perpetual—never dry, and never scanty. It |among the number, of plans for exploring their territories at 
was impossible they should fail, so long as objects could be |the public expense, in search of scientific facts, and of the 
found to call them forth —and these never fail. There is |mineral riches, and other substances of economical value, 
not, probably, a profession, and hardly a department of||to be found upon or beneath the surface of their respective 
active life amongst us, in which some could not be found —'|portions of the earth. 
few or many — who owe the advantages of their position to| Again, he was a great patron and promoter of general 
him; while it is nearly certain, that he fed more that were |education, and probably no individual in this country has 
hungry, warmed more that were cold, clothed more that |done so much for it. His first movement was to employ 
were naked, covered more shelterless heads, dried up more | Professor Eaton, with a competent number of assistants, to 
bitter tears, and comforted more despairing hearts, than any |traverse the State on or near the route of the Erie Canal, 
other man living among us in his time. with sufficient apparatus, specimens and the like, and 
In regard to this subject, of scientific researches, some-||deliver, in all the principal villages and towns, where an 
thing more should be said. Mr. Van Rensselaer’s merits in |audience of business men or others could be gathered, 
this department are hardly known as they should be, at||familiar lectures, accompanied with experiments and illus- 
least out of his own State. Speaking, for example, of the||trations on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and some or all 
published Transactions of an Agricultural Board which be|jof the branches of Natural History. This scientific and 
got up, and of which he was president while it existed, our|}educational progress through the State, was made in the 
attention is attracted to a particular document in each of the |summer of 1524, at the Patron’s cost ; inconsiderable con- 


two first. These papers, says Mr. Barnard, present a com- |tributions only having been made in the villages where 
The experiment was entirely 
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Srersen Van RensseLaer.—We have received “a Dis- 
course on the Life, Services, and Character of Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, delivered before the Albany Institute, April 15th, 
1839. With an historical sketch of the Colony and Manor of 
Rensselaerwyck in an Appendix.”” The Author of this per- 
formance is the Hon. D. D. Barnard, member of Congress, 
if we mistake not, from the Albany District. In noticing 
this Discourse, we do not propose giving a general recapitu- 
lation of the incidents of the career of its subject. Much of 
it was political, and much of it military; and although it 
migbt be these very passages which brought him the greater 
part of the renown which attached to his name, they are far 
from being in reality either the most interesting or impor- 
tant, nor will it even be by the aid of their lustre that the 
memory of this great man will shine, as we trust it will, into 
future years. It was the character of the man, rather, as 
such, and the noble deeds of philanthropy to which that 
prompted him, which gave him in life the best title to the 
affection and respect of his fellow-citizens, and will consti- 
tute at the same time a proud record for other generations 
which men will not “ willingly let die.” 

We called him a great man. We do not mean all sorts 
of greatness by this. Men are differently great. Few, if 
any, have ever united all the possible powers of the human 
character, worthy of that title, in themselves. Some have 
excelled intellectually more than others. Shakspeare was 
great in his way, though by’no means a character, altogether, 
whom we should dignify with such a description. Byron 
and Napoleon were great in theirs. This was one species of 
greatness. With the mass of men it might be considered 
the greatest greatness ; either the one or the other of these|plete view of the geological and agricultural features of the | Lectures were delivered. 
two, according to the temperament and education of the||counties of Albany and Rensselaer, as gathered from accu- |successful ; a prodigious interest in behalf of natural science 
judges. But, again, even these judges would not perhaps|/rate and minute surveys, and from actual and extensive |had been excited, and the Patron was encouraged to prose- 
deny the possession of greatness also to Howard, to Fenelon,||analyses. They are the Reports of distinguished scientific }cute a plan of operations which he had meditated for a con- 
to Lafayette, to Washington. If they did deny it, the others|| gentlemen, employed exclusively at the expense of the Pres- | siderable time. 
would not. The world would not at large; it does not; it||ident of the Board of Agriculture, to make the examinations | The Rensselaer Institute, now so distinguished, is another 
recognizes these characters instinctively as deserving at least||and surveys, the results of which are here embodied. Jt |monument to his memory. This has existed now for four- 
to be illustrious, and as destined, in due season, — when all|/ was believed then, and it is believed now, that these were| teen years, and has been to a considerable extent sustained 
false excitement about the others shall have subsided, as it||the first attempts made in this country “to collect and |at the private charge of its founder during all that time. 
soon will, —to be most so ofall. To this class belongs Vanj|arrange geological facts, with a direct view to the improve- Its influence, meanwhile, has been and is, incalculable. Mr. 
Rensselaer. He was not wanting intellectually, or in any|;ment of agriculture.” This was a genuine. good service to! Barnard says truly, it is impossible to compute, or perhaps 
other way, but he was eminently a great man in the morale.||his country, and the time of its just appreciation will surely||to give any rational conjecture, about the amount of good 
His character was great. It was well balanced. It bore||come. This, however, was but a beginning. The detail||which has already been effected through this munificent and 
examination and exertion. There was little about it that glit-||here is too precious to be lost. After the surveys of the||skilfullydevised charity — much more impossible is it to 
tered. There was no need of that. It is not all gold that|/counties of Albany and Rensselaer had been completed, ||compass, in thought, the benefits which coming generations 
glitters ; but there was metal in it that wore well, and wil!|/under his direction, presenting, besides a view of their||must reap from that system and plan of education, of which 
wear. It was the beneficent and steady shining sun, as com-|| geological formations, a thorough analysis of their soils, in||the example was first set, and the eminent utility satisfacto- 
pared with the wandering and splendid comet. Exciting||all their principal varieties—on a plan new at the time,||rily tested, in the Rensselaer Institute. Schools have been 
neither terror, nor wonder, nor perhaps even admiration in||and since extensively approved and employed — and accom-||set up on the Rensselaer method, in various and distant 
its silent and genial career, it yet shone on, giving happiness panied, particularly in the survey of Rensselaer county,|/parts of our country ; and it has been stated to me as a 
and doing good, and it will still shine on, deserving at least|| with a view of the proper methods of culture adapted to the||fact, from calculations actually made, that the Institute has 
what it may not receive, long after the : which moves|| various soils ; and after he had caused the surveys to be|itself furnished to the commanity, more experimental 
the gazing multitude into extacies for @ Moment, has gone|| published, at his own cost, in a separate and convenient ||teachers and professors, State geologists, principal and assist- 
down in darkness and been forgotten for ever. A man of||form, for extensive and gratuitous distribution; he next||ant engineers on public works, and practical chemists and 
the former class we say was Van Rensselaer. Of such menj|turned his attention to a more extended scientific survey, to|/ naturalists, than have been furnished, in the same time, by 
the more we can know, the more we can save and circulate, ||be carried through the entire length of the State on the line|jall the colleges in the Union. 
the better. The poet says of the Erie canal. This was commenced and prosecuted,'' These passages must suffice for a specimen of what Van 
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tions; but his apparent inconsistency, which was but his 
real independence, greatly retarded his success, by diminish- 
ing the confidence of his fellow citizens in his practicability. 
Yet, in spite of the difficulties which were thrown in his 
path by his own independence of action; in spite of the 
resentment of the party with which he was first associated, 
and the jealousy of the new party which seemed to claim 
him, he arose by the force of his talents to the chief office of 
the nation. He was not properly the choice of the people, 
nor was he exactly the candidate of any particular party, 
nor did he arrive at the goal by any intrigue or mancuver- 
ing on his own part. He was very evidently made president 
by the influence of two different parties in the national 
legislature, who preferred him to the popular candidate, and 
were willing to unite in his favor. After his election, he 
used no arts to secure his popularity, and to ensure his 
re-election, Whether we approve his measures or condemn 
them, we must acknowledge that he pursued a strait-for- 
ward and independent course, such as must have convinced 
all unprejudiced minds of the opposite party, that he was an 
honest man. 


Rensselaer was, and what he did. ‘They are long, but we 
only regret that we have not space left for more of the same 
description. Our readers, we are sure, will require no 
apology for what we have already devoted to such a theme. 





















ProressionaL Parenooeists. —It has, within a few years, 
become quite customary to make the examination of heads 
a business, among certain professors of the art. In some 
instances the profession has been made a very lucrative one ; 
and no lawyer or physician in the same city has taken more 
fees than some few of these practical phrenologists. It is 
remarkable, however, that while the majority profess a full 
belief in the theory and the practice of phrenology, they con- 
stantly ridicule the profession, and pronounce it an art that 
ought not to be encouraged. When they have visited the 
professor, and obtained a character, they conceal from their 
acquaintance in general the act which they have done, and 
seem to feel a sense of mortification, as if they had visited a 
fortune-teller. The community in general rank this practice 
of phrenology with that of magic, fortune-telling, and sooth- 


Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, one of the oldest papers in 
the country, published at Philadelphia, has been united 
with the North American. The reason given for discon- 
tinuing it is, that the proprietors have made money enough 
to live without the trouble of conducting a newspaper. 

A man was recently burnt to death in a brewer's vat at 
Philadelphia, by the alcohol with which he was cleansing 
it taking fire by his dropping a candle. 

John Ross and other chiefs of the Cherokees, have arri- 
ved at Washington. The difficulties in the tribe have been 
amicably settled. 

The vacancies in the Senate of Massachusetts were filled 
yesterday by the election of seven Whigs and five Demo- 
crats. 

Previous to the late adjournment of the Georgia Legisla- 
ture, the Senate rejected a bill recommending hostile mea- 
sures towards Maine. 

A new paper called the “ Boston Phenix,” edited by Joha 
Thornton, Esq., has been started in the place of the Inde- 
pendent Messenger. 

The Mormons have started a paper called “The Times 






















saying, and seem to believe that no more good can arise 
from it, than from the last mentioned arts. It seems to them 
a kind of a black art, while, at the same time, they are 
full believers in it. Now, although the writer of this 
paragraph is an absolute disbeliever in the system of Gall 
and Spurzheim, we are persuaded, nevertheless, that much 
good has arisen out of it already, and that the public are 
destined to reap still farther moral and intellectual benefits 
from it in future. It explains many important principles in 
the philosophy of the mind, which have never before been so 
generally understood. It is engrafted upon a most beautiful 
and liberal system of moral philosophy, which illustrates in 
the clearest manner the effects of vicious habits in degrading 
our nature. It illustrates many important principles in edu- 
cation, which no former system of philosophy has so clearly 
explained to the popular mind. Hence, although much 
error may be mingled with the details of phrenology, yet it 


















and the Seasons,” at their settlement in Illinois. 

Flour has been sold at Zanesville, Ohio, for several weeks 
past, at three dollars per barrel. 

A great number of mechanics are out of employment at 
New York. 









Mr. Adams is not a pructicable man, — that is, he cannot 
be made the tool of a party. He is not a man who will be 
governed by what is called advice, in the political sense of 
the term; nor is he willing to follow instructions. Neither 
is he enough of a political tactician to be able to organ- 
ize the people into a party, and rule them by the force 
of his own skill in political manwuvres. Much of Mr. 
Adams’s apparent inconsistency of conduct, has proceeded| 
from his perseverance, not merely in maintaining his own! 
principles, but in adhering to his own individual notions of 
the best means of advancing them. He has too great an 
abundance of self-reliance ; or rather of reliance upon the) 
success of strait-forward measures in obtaining popularity.| 
He is not sufficiently willing to act in concert, and to lead or| 
follow the lead of party. Hence, as his own measures and! 
principles are sometimes approved by his own party, and as 


Foreign. — War has commenced anew in Africa, between 
the French and Abdel Kader. France was sending out 
large reinforcements, and the war is viewed as very serious 
by the French Government. 

Twenty-five thousand of the conscription of 1838, were to 
be immediately called under arms, to replace the troops or- 
dered to Africa. 

The plain adjoining Algiers is in possession of a corps of 
about 4,000 mounted Arabs. On the 21st of November, a 


convoy of about thirty-eight men, which left that city for one 
| 


frequently approved by the opposite, and condemned by his 
own friends, he has always seemed to pursue a wavering! 
course. There are many people who have not sufficient 
honesty to believe that a politician can lean to the side of an| 
opposite party, except from a wish to court their favor. All| 
such men believe Mr. Adams to be selfish and inconsistent. 


must be acknowledged to contain much of the essence of 
philosophy. We do not believe that it can ever be so far 
modified as to enable us to divine the characters of men; 
yet it serves to explain those general principles of the mind 
which may render us better judges of human character, and 
less liable to become the dupes of knavery and imposture. 







of the camps, met them, and including three officers were all 


||put to the sword. The Arabs had likewise attacked a vil- 






lage in the plain, beheaded the inhabitants, and burned 


down their houses. 
The doubtful tribes had all joined Abdel Kader. Those 
who were friendly to the French had their property destroyed. 


We have, therefore, come to the conclusion, that we will 
not condemn the fruits of this tree of science, although it be 
engrafted upon a crabstick. Some of the most beautiful 
truths that were ever made known to the world were en. 
grafted upon an erroneous theory, and not a few have ac- 
tually sprung from imposture. The system -of Gall and 
Spurzheim possesses nothing of the latter stamp ; its founders 
were evident believers in the doctrines, both practical and 
theoretical, which they have promulgated. By studying 
phrenology, one will unavoidably be led to the discovery of 
many moral truths, of which he would otherwise have re- 
mained ignorant; and thousands there are, who will be 
stimulated to investigate these moral subjects, by their curi- 
osity 10 learn the trath of craniology, who could not have 
been induced to pursue the dry studies of ethics or meta- 
physics, as they are generally believed, by any other motives. 
Our people, as a celebrated living teacher of phrenology has 
declared in one of his lectures, are not disposed to cultivate 
philosophy ; in other words, they are, as a nation deficient 
in the organ of Causality. The organs of Calculation and 
Acquisitiveness are those which their education and habits 
tend most strongly to develope. The more widely, therefore. 
a taste for phrenology is spread, the sooner and more gen- 
erally will the commanity acquire a taste for the study of 
mental and moral philosophy. 


Joun Q. Apams.—One of the oldest and most distin- 
guished men in Congress, at the present time, is the cele. 
brated John Quincy Adams. Whatever eccentricities of 
character Mr. Adams may possess, and whatever errors in his 
political career he may have committed, it must be acknowl- 
edged, both by his friends and foes, that he has never been a 
political bigot. Had he always remained firmly attached to 
the principles of the party with which he was united at the 
commencement of his career; had he been willing to sacri- 
fice his own opinions and conscience at the altar of party. 
he would probably at the present time have had a larger 
number of staunch political friends, and would have enjoyed 
a better reputation for consistency and political faith. Mr. 
Adams commenced life under favorable circumstances for 
political advancement, considering his birth and connec- 










sufficient to make him a distinguished man. 


than a great deal that has been cried up by modern critics} 
as being of the first quality. 


and controversial skill. 
ious debater, and a skilful diplomatist ; he is equally remark-) 
able for the vigor of his mind and the activity of his body. 









the extent and variety of his attainments, the durability and 
elasticity of his mental and bodily vigor, at his present 








Two regiments marched from Algiers on the 24th, but 
failed in their expedition, on account of the inclemency of the 
weather. 

Hostilities are general, having broken out at Blida, Ko- 
leah, Maelma, Foudouck, Arba, and all the neighboring 
camps. Several villages have been reduced to ashes. 

It is suggested by a correspondent of the London Times, 
that the year 1840 may see another revolution in France! 
A plot or conspiracy, on a very great scale is believed to 
exist there. The majority of the conspirators are republicans ; 
||a smaller number Bonapartists, and the remainder are Legi- 
timatists. Government is said to be seriously alarmed. 

There are in the hands of Government many thousand 
documents, seized within a short time, proving a correspon- 
dence of the discontented, with parties out of France, the 
enemies of the Orleans dynasty. Among them are twenty- 
two letters from Prince Louis Bonaparte, and copies of the 
letters to which those were replies. 

A student named Berand was arrested for an attempt to 
assassinate a serjent de ville. He was disguised in a fair 
wig and blonse. In his pockets were found some cartridges, 






Mr. Adams possesses great versatility of talent ; and his; 
articles in the department of literature, would be alone! 
His poetry, 
though not of the highest order, is, in our opinion, far better} 


He surpasses all his country-| 


men who have entered on the political stage, in learning) 
He is an elegant writer, an ingen- 


To conclude — when we consider the versatility of his talents, 


advanced period of his life, we may safely pronounce John) 
Quincy Adams one of the most extraordinary men of his age. | 





WEEKLY RECORD, 





Domestic. — A physician in Hartford, gives his opinion in, 
the Courant, that a family in Timsbury had been poisoned 
to death, by eating cheese imported from New Orleans; the. 
same, he supposes, which were made in the milk-sickness||and a knife dagger. In his lodgings were found eight fac 
districts at the west. The farmers of those districts, are, similes of the machine exploded in the Rue Montpensier. 
said to make a practice of sending articles that they dare | There were also found draughts of programmes of what 
not eat to New Orleans. |was to be done when the present government should be 

The burial of eight persons, who were lost during the upset. 
wreck of the brig Pocahontas, took place in Newburyport, | The infernal machine discovered on the Seine, was found 
on Monday, last week. ito be a square pasteboard box, containing a large quantity 

Mr. Charles Green, the aeronaut, proposes to construct a of gunpowder, enveloped in sheets of paper, between which 
balloon which will convey him across the Atlantic from New. and the sides of the box were a great number of stone-balls. 
York to Great Britain. | On one of the sides, a hole was pierced, penetrating to the 

The Missouri and Iowa border difficulties have been set- gunpowder, with a piece of German timber in it, by the way 
tled by mutual agreement, and all the military forces have of fuse. 4 
been disbanded. ! M. Durant editor of the “ Capitole,” has been eleased. 

An attempt has been made to poison the family of Mr.| A caravan has left Troitsk (Russia,) for Bucharia, of 
Hoyt, the Collector of New York, by sending to them a 8,349 camels, with cotton, cochineal, iron, steel, glass and 
package of coffee, impregnated with arsenic. |, Sugar, to the value of 4,320,000f. 

The Stoneham Village Meeting-house was destroyed by, M. Thiers has been offered 500,000 francs, for a continu- 
fireon Sunday. It had been built thirty-six years. | ation of his History of the French Revolution. 

Richard Hildreth, Esq., has commenced a weekly paper | Another movthly is announced in London, by the author 
in this city called the “ Spy.” lor Valentine Vox. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
I've seen Helvetia’s flow’ry fields,||In greeting thus each foreign part, | There is an age in all our lives I | When e‘en my muse shall silent prove, 
Its cottages, its icy hills, There’s still one land most near my heart, | When ev'ry dream must lose its spell—|| Perhaps despise these songs of love— 
And Italy thy sky so clear, A land most cherished, loved by me, ‘An age in which the soul recalls °Tis then I hope the land to see, [dy! 
And Venice with her gondoliers; || My native, native land, my Normandy! | |The scenes o’er which it loved to dwell, || Which gave me,gave me birth,my Norman- 

















but stops nobody ; he talks a great deal, but says very little ; lor thearts. It has been shrewdly suggested that it is the spur 
looks into every thing, but sees into nothing ; and hasa hun- | which the Indian used, who, as the tradition says, rode the 

last of the mammoths across the Big Bone Lick, and was 
never heard of afterwards. 








KNow,WHEN YOU ARE WELL orF.—A certain man, in the| 
iime of the khalif of Bagdad, laid claim to the gift of prophecy. | 
They took him to the khalif, who asked him, “ What can 300 irons in the fire, but very few of them are hot, and with) 
thou?” He said, “The angel Gabriel comes down to mej}those few that are, he openly burns his fingers. 
once in every three days.” ‘And what is the miraculous 
sign granted thee?” said the khalif. The man replied, “That|} Horsenarr Justice.—I once knew a boy in the olden|} Tue Arrecrions.— Parental love is the purest of all hu- 
my breath should have odor of the best musk.” “The khalif| days of Webster's Grammar, says Peter Parley, who found||man affections. Other ties time or distauce may wear out, 
pitied him, and said, “The brain of this poor fellow is un-|th this definition in his book, “a noun is the name of a thing,||rivalry, jealousy, envy, or interest turn into hatred; but a 
settled ; take him to my kitchen, give him every day a pilaw,|/as horse, hair, justice.” He was of a reflecting turn, and/|parent’s love can know none of these —it follows its object 
and a young and fat boiled fowl, and morning 4nd evening||long he pondered over the wonderful mysteries of a noun.||near or distant, unabated, unwavering, through “ good and 
let him have perfumed and medicated drinks.” After ten But in vain; he could not make it out. His father was aj/evil report,” — ‘glory and shame.” 
days he sent for him, and said, “Oh, dervish, how is thy||justice of the peace; and one day when the boy went home, 
state?” He said, “Very good.” “Does Gabriel yet de-||the old gentleman was holding a justice’s court. There he|| Horr.—A bright and beautiful bird is Hope ; it comes to 
scend tothee?” He replied, “Yes; formerly he came — sat in state among a crowd of people, on an old-fashion horse-||us amid the darkness and the storm, and sings the sweetest 
in the three days, but during the ten days he only came)/hair settee. A new light now broke upon our young hero’s||song; when our spirits are saddest, and the lone soul is weary, 
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once.” The khalif asked, “What message did he bring?”’||mind. ‘My father,” said he, mentally, “is a horse-hair|jand longs to pass away, it warbles its sunniest notes and 
He replied, “ He said to me, ‘thou art in an excellent posi-!|justice, and a noun!” lightens again the tender fibres of our hearts that grief has 
tion; take heed and move not, lest thou lose it.’ ”’ — Asiatic! been tearing away. 
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A Currosiry.—In the cabinet of the Western Reserve 
College, New York, isan old wrought iron horseman’s spur,||, Certain books seem to have been written, not to instruct 
us, but only to inform us how much the anthor knew. 


Journal. 








No two things differ more than hurry and despatch. Hurry||said to have been found by lead miners on the banks of the! 
is the mark of a weak mind, despatch of a strong one. A} || Missouri, fifteen feet below the surface. It is nine otheny 
weak man in office, like a squirrel in a cage, is laboring||long, the stem from the bow to the end of the burr five inches ; | 
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